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THE EDITOR SPEAKS 


on TASK faces the world. One task more 
important than any other. The task of 
building from the wreck of war a world of 


peace. 


Just as a large part of the burden and respon- 
sibility of the war has fallen on the shoulders 
of the citizens of the United States, so a large 
part of the building of the peace will fall on 
their shoulders. We are a nation of builders. 
We have never been stopped by a task once we 
had determined upon it. Our first task, then, is 
to consolidate our collective will, put our shoul- 
ders to the wheel, and start construction of the 
highway which will lead to this peace. It can- 
not be an easy road to build. A smooth surface 
and a good grade on a road do not come of 
themselves. The road to peace must first be 
lined up and roughed out from the forest of 
prejudices, national aspirations and economic 
problems mankind has allowed to grow into a 
tangled mass to impede progress. 


Many things are needed to build this peace 
which we all desire. Each must give according to 
his ability so as to help create the attitude of 
tolerance and understanding necessary for solid 
growth. 


Craftsmen and artists are particularly fortu- 
nate, for they speak a language which is uni- 
versal. The arts were the spearhead which broke 
down the darkness of the Middle Ages. They 
have been the spearheads of international com- 
merce and learning. Perhaps they can again 


help to bring about understanding between the 
peoples. Even during the most bitter of all wars, 
regardless of their source, the German operas 
have been crowded with music lovers. The arts 
may be able to act as a cement, to bind together 
the bricks of politics and trade from which our 
world house must be built. 


As its contribution to this end, the American 
Craftsmen’s Educational Council held an ex- 
hibition of Canadian Handicrafts in March 
called “Hands Across the Border.” We also pub- 
lished in the February issue of CraFt HORIzEN 
an account of the Swedish ceramist, Tyra Lund- 
gren. This is a departure from our tradition of 
being strictly American, but a departure of 
which we hope our friends will approve. It is 
one we shall be proud to continue. 


As individuals, we must be active in preach- 
ing tolerance and understanding. We must study 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals and those made 
at San Francisco. We must urge our Senators 
to vote for a world organization at once and 
without crippling amendments. We must realize 
we cannot have a perfect instrument ready- 
made, but that the most important thing is for 
our country to be part of a world organization 
which can grow with time as our Constitution 
has grown. We must do our share to see that the 
United States does its share towards main- 


taining the peace. 


In this way only can “Hands Across the Bor- 
der” become “Hands Around the World.” 


HUMANITY 


“And you, O man, who will discern in this work of mine the 
wonderful works of Nature if you think it would be a criminal 
thing to destroy it, reflect how much more criminal it is to take 
the life of a man. If this, his external form, appears to thee mar- 
velously constructed, remember that it is nothing as compared 
with the soul that dwells in that structure; for that, indeed, be 


it what it may, is a thing divine. 


Leave it then to dwell in its work at its good will and pleasure, 
and let not your rage or malice destroy a life—for, indeed, he 
who does not value life, does not himself deserve it.” 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 
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AMERICAN 


CRAFTSMEN 


HE History of American handcrafts, from the days 

of our pioneer ancestors to today describes a 
circle. After passing through many vicissitudes, not 
least of which was the enervating phase when they 
were considered little more than fancy work to fill 
idle hours, the crafts are getting back to where they 
started—in the hands of artists. 


Today, when painters and sculptors of high stand- 
ing frequently design and execute ceramics for adorn- 
ment and use, rugs, furniture and jewelry, this is not 
a revolutionary departure from the fine arts. Rather, 
it marks the return of the crafts to their former hon- 
orable estate. It augurs well for the future, 


The first artists in colonial America were also 
craftsmen. This was by necessity in a pioneer society. 
The artists who came to this country, or who were 
born here, had to earn their livings. The demand for 
paintings was limited to portraits, and even this was 
not large. A painter decorated inn signs, carriages, 
clocks and furniture, as well as painting portraits and 
historical scenes. He had also to grind and mix his 
own colors, prepare his panels or canvases, and— 
like most men on the frontier—turn his hand to the 
making of a great many things for use in his own 
home and in the fields. 


Some of the finely wrought early American hard- 


‘ ware which still stands in many old houses through- 


out the eastern and southern states was made by 
artists who did not feel it beneath their artistic dig- 
nity to operate a forge as Quentin Matsys did in 
sixteenth century Antwerp. 


John Copley’s stepfather was an engraver, and 
young John was apprenticed to the trade. He was 
skilled in the use of the engraver’s tool and could 
use it to supplement his earnings as a painter until 
he came to fame for his portraits. 


Paul Revere’s silver bears testimony to his ability 
as an artist craftsman. In the museums and in pri- 
vate collections one finds kitchen utensils of wrought 
iron and of pewter, wooden bowls, and pieces of 
pottery which bear the unmistakable mark of skilled 
creative hands. These humble things, made for every- 
day use, were beautiful when they were new and 
are still beautiful. They are not accidents—at least 
not all of them can be. They were made by artists, 
who were proud to be sound craftsmen. 


A study of American primitive paintings reveals 
the influence on painters of the carved ships’ figure- 
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Director of the Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York, in a special interview with CRAFT 
HORIZONS 


Eagle with arrows, carved in wood by Samuel Mcintyre, 


(Courtesy of Whitney Museum of American Art) 





heads of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The wood-carvers who fashioned many of these fig- 
ureheads which have been preserved, wielded their 
tools with creative imagination and vigor. They 
were true artist craftsmen. Though they were prob- 
ably unaware of it, they were founding a tradition 
which was to influence the development of sculpture 
in America. The wooden figureheads which adorned 
the clippers and barkentines that sailed to China 
and the ports of South America undoubtedly inspired 
the stone carvers who cut graveyard monuments for 
the merchants and for those sea captains who came 
home to die in their high, four-poster beds. 


William Rush was an American wood-carver 
whose work entitles him to the rank of artist. Other 
stone carvers of tombstones influenced the work of 
Martin Milmore who made the Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument and the best of a large crop of memorials of 
the Civil War. Most of these war memorials wefé 
war atrocities, but Milmore’s were not. Daniel Ches- 
ter French praised and acknowledged his debt to the 
older sculptor who stems directly from the line of 
tombstones and figurehead carvers. 


The divorce between the fine arts and the hand - 


crafts which came in the early nineteenth century 
resulted directly from the change in our economy 
from primitive conditions to wealth. Then, for the 
first time, American artists could support themselves 
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without foreign patronage. There was sufficient and 
rapidly increasing wealth in America to create a 
demand for the fine arts. At the same time, the hand- 
crafts suffered an eclipse as the industrial revolution 
gave the new, machine-made goods sudden fashion- 
able importance and value. 


This was the era of the cast iron stags and mastiffs 
on the lawns of gentlemen’s estates; of the chocolate- 
brown Rogers groups and garden fountains with 
two decently clad small children huddled under a 
painted tin umbrella whose ferule sent up a jet of 
water to splash down on them. Victorian ladies went 
in for the handcrafts in a genteel sort of way, as an 
amusement. Only in remote and still primitive sec- 
tions of the country, like the Southern Highlands, 
did women continue to spin and weave, to hook 
rugs according to their own patterns, and to use in 
their homes jugs made by the local potter and 
wooden bowls and bread-troughs carved by a local 
wood-worker. 


At the turn of the century the handcrafts, long 
considered old fashioned, began to come back and 
to attract attention. Perhaps this was a general 
revulsion from the bad taste of the machine-made 
goods which had so enraptured the two previous gen- 
erations. Perhaps it was the result of the work of 
William Morris and the group which gathered 
around him in England. That this renaissance of 
the handcrafts went on and gathered strength from 
year to year down to the present would seem to 
prove that its roots were in the people and in the 
eternal longing for more beauty which may well be 
considered proof of man’s divine inheritance. 


Through the past quarter century the gap which 
once divided the handcrafts from the fine arts has 


The Stallion, a glazed pottery statue by Carl Walters. 


(Courtesy of Whitney Museum of American Art) 

























HAVE A PROUD HERITAGE 


been growing steadily narrower, until, today, it is 
sometimes difficult to say to which category a man’s 
work belongs. This is as it should be. The level of 
craftsmanship in America is rising steadily. Again, 
as in earlier centuries, artists are engaging in the 
crafts, bringing to them their creative gifts and learn- 
ing from the exercise of a craft much that is of 
practical value. 


“When I think of craftsmen,” Mrs. Force con- 
cluded, “my mind turns to the men and women of 
our Shaker colonies who occupied themselves by 
making baskets and rugs, caning chairs and fash- 
ioning simple, humble household objects. It was 
against the rule of the Shakers to indulge in bright 
colors or fanciful designs. Everything they wore, used 
in their houses or sold was plain and unornamented. 
It was for use, with no regard for beauty; though 
very often the things were beautiful in their pro- 
portions and clean workmanship. 


“Some years ago I visited several Shaker com- 
munities and there I made a discovery. I found that 
for years a number of the women had gone surrep- 
titiously into a barn and there painted in water 
colors. Not daring to reveal the results of this “sin” 
they had hidden their paintings under the hay and 
on the high rafters. 





Horse carved in wood by an early American artist- 
craftsman, in Mrs. Force's collection. 
(Courtesy of Whitney Museum of American Art) 


“Their stern religious faith and their vows had not 
been able to quench in these women their innate love 
for beautiful color and rich forms. Because they 
were artists, mere craftsmanship had not sufficed 
them. In them, the two expressions met. 


“And so, I believe, these expressions meet in many 
modern artists.” 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON " 


by WILLIAM H. BLENKO 


Editor's Note: Giass is one of the essentials of home 
use. No meal is complete without it; no room is 
without its vase or other piece of glass. A wide op- 
portunity is opened to the American craftsmen in 
this field, an opportunity which they have until 
recently allowed to slide into the hands of other lands. 
One of the pioneers of the small glass work shops in 
this country was the author of this article, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Blenko, president of the Blenko Glass Com- 
pany at Milton, West Virginia. As a result of his 
efforts, the Blenko Glass Company is nationally 
known for its fine and artistic hand-blown glass. 
This is the only process used in the shop. The Blenko 
Giass Company is the exclusive maker of the Wil- 
liamsburg Restoration Glass Reproduction. In addi- 
tion, beautiful colored and clear glass is made. 

The observations sent us by Mr. Blenko are inter- 
esting and timely. We introduce Mr. Bienko to our 
readers with pride and pleasure. 


HILE THE CRAFT of producing glassware is per- 

haps one of the most fascinating, it involves 
so many technical problems that it is doubtful that 
it cam ever become available to casual groups or 
individuals. 

The first problem that presents itself is that of a 
melting unit in which the glass can be produced. 
This involves either an open tank made from heavy 
refractories or a closed clay pot placed inside a fur- 
nace. If either one of these furnaces is used, it must 
be run continuously. Considerable time is required 
to warm up a furnace slowly in preparation for fill- 
ing and after the furnace is brought up to a heat 
capable of melting glass, it cannot be turned out 
without destruction of the pot or great damage to 
the refractories and the tank furnace. Keeping a 
furnace hot continuously presents the difficult prob- 
lem of fuel unless one is situated in certain parts of 
the country where there is an abundance of natural 
gas available at a reasonable price. Other fuels can 
be used such as oil or even wood, coal or coke. The 
difficulties of maintaining an even temperature with 
these fuels are apparent. 


The next problem is that of annealing the glass 
after it has been formed. This again involves a care- 
fully controlled heated oven or lehr that will receive 
the ware at approximately one thousand degrees of 
heat and gradually and uniformly cool it to room 
temperature. Other than these rather elaborate in- 
stallations, the equipment needed by your craftsman 
is quite modest. His blowpipe can be made by any 
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good blacksmith, and the other tools consist of suc 
things as wooden paddles, shears and pinchers, 


The only requisites needed to become a skillful) 
glassworker are a good eye, a sense of form, and @ 
capable pair of hands. The fascination of worki 
with the metal and watching it develop and 
form by manipulation of the blowpipe and tool 
creates an immediate interest in anyone who has af 
aptitude for this kind of work. Before the war we 
had at the Blenko Glass Company a nicely orga 
ized schedule of training for young men. We found 
that by giving these men an opportunity to devel 
as rapidly as possible that there was no truth to thé 
old belief that it took many years for a man 
become proficient. We had many young men, who” 
after only two or three years experience, 
very fine glassworkers. By the same token, we found 
others, who had perhaps as much interest but lack 
ing some other essential qualities, were unable to 
master the craft. During the war our program 6 
training has, of course, been very much curtailed, 
but we hope to inaugurate this again as soon as po 
sible. Several years ago there were only a few skilled 
offhand glassworkers in this country, and most ¢ 
these were men long established in a few factories” § 
and most of them men well along in years. I feé 
quite proud of the fact that through our trai 
program here, we have developed a great any 
young men and have recreated an interest in this” 
type of work that was so lacking a few years ago. 
As a result of our work in reviving hand craftsman- 7 
ship with glass in this country, there are now several 
smaller organizations in our neighborhood doing the 
same type of work and whose initiation can be traced 
to our efforts here. 3 
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Glass as a medium for craftsmen has wonderful” 
possibilities. While it has some very definite limita- 
tions, it is on the whole, a most versatile materiel 
We continue to find new and interesting technique 
It is our hope that this accumulation of experienc 
will enable us to develop a skill superior even t 
that of the pioneer craftsmen whose work we admire — 
so very much. 1 


Above: Mr. William H. Blenko examining sheets dt 
antiqued colored glass. 
Below: A corner of the Blenko Glass Workshop at 


Milton, West Virginia, showing many of the processes 
necessary to successful glass + Aemgg 
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WHAT SHALL WE MAKEe® 
by, Aileen O. Webl 


ene shall I make?”’—a child’s question which 
strikes an echo in the heart of many a crafts- 
man who depends for his living on the right answer. 
Really new ideas are few and far between and are 
the gold mine for which everyone is always seeking. 
We cannot lead you to it. There are certain rules of 
the trail, however, that may be of some help to wan- 
dering, and wondering, craftsmen. 

The first requisite is an understanding of the needs 
of the market, especially in relation to the type of 
work you yourself can do. Familiarize yourself with 
what is being made and sold. Study customer re- 
action and desires, fashion and color trends, the ideas 
of others; not for the sake of copying or to lower your 
standards, but rather to help raise your standards 
through the challenge of what you see about you. 

With these facts in mind, and you will need con- 
stantly to refresh them, establish a “line” of your own. 

What is a “line”? At America House, though we 
dislike the word “line,” we recognize that the crafts- 
man must understand what is meant by the term to 
arrive at successful production. 

We defire a “line” as a harmonious coordination 
in color, texture and design of related objects which 
complement one another, even if they are not made 
for identical use. 

A simple illustration would be a similarity in color, 


texture or design in a tea service or breakfast set 
where plates, saucers or pots would be the same, yet 
different. 

That is the simplest definition of a “line” but it, like 
everything else, is subject to variations. For example, 
in the subtler sense of the word, the quality inherent 
in the work of an individual may be such that his 
work is immediately recognized, as is a Corot or Gau- 
guin. This may be true of the work of a craftsman. 

From the merchant’s point of view a “line,” or a 
coordination of products, is vitally necessary. To sell 
merchandise you must be able to promote it, push it, 
advertise it. To do this, merchandise must tell its 
own story, must “hit” the possible purchaser in the 
eye, must awaken desire. It is hard to do this with 
one of a kind, it is impossible to do it unless one 
product complements another. For instance, if in dis- 
play you surround a modern piece with copies of 
antiques, the effect of both is lost. Or again, to touch 
on a different angle, it is hard to sell an object unless 
you can relate it, in its display, to its use. A breakfast 
service alone will never sell as well as if it were dis- 
played on a charming tray with appropriate linen. 
glass and silverware. In the accompanying photo- 
graphs we have tried to illustrate these points. One 
craftsman has not made all the objects but each ob- 
ject is sufficiently related to make a happy whole. 


This photograph shows the adaptability of a given design, in this instance, jewelry or a scarf. It could easily 
be adapted for use in textiles, a screen or a tray. 





To return for a moment to the fact that artists find 
a style of their own which gives their work a certain 
definite recognizable quality. This comes, probably, 
from their personal inner reaction to ideas as ex- 
pressed in color and form. The same will inevitably 
be true of creative craftsmen. Their work will assume 
an individualized quality reflecting their personal re- 
actions to those elements in the modern scene which 
satisfy them. The danger in this is, however, that if 
this work sells well the creator may become content 
and only copy himself instead of pushing forward 
into experimentation and consequent growth. He may, 
if he is not careful, find a “line” of his own, and stick 
to it so rigidly that he will lose his creative impetus. 

It is almost always dangerous to give advice, but in 
closing, perhaps we may be forgiven if we make 
several suggestions. 

Plan your production so that it has cohesion of 
idea, and functions in contemporary use, as well as 
being lovely to look at. Before you make too many 
of one thing, study it carefully, test its value by talk- 
ing it over with merchant or buyer or a frank friend. 
Try to get orders on samples before you waste time 
and money in production. Once you are sure of your 
product or “line,” be ready to go ahead with making 
a number. In this way, you will get both personal and 
financial satisfaction for a job well conceived and 
executed. Working in this way does not preclude the 
individual piece; lovely ones will inevitably come 
from the experimentation incident to determining a 
“line,” and they will in turn fit into the broader 
“line” that is in reality the whole shop itself. 

If you are in touch with craftsmen who do other 
types of work, why not plan with them to coordinate 
your output with theirs so that you can present to 


the public weaving and wood and pottery that not 
only complement, but sell each other. 

Perhaps we have misled you by our title “What 
shall I make?” into reading a long article, hoping for 
bread and finding a stone. We have not told you 
what to make, only highlighted a few points which 
should be considered in your own decisions. We can 
suggest “lines” to you in wooden toys or trays or fur- 
niture, in silverware or jewelry, in linens, or draperies 
or ceramics. But can you execute them? Not without 
thought, imagination, artistic and technical skill and 
merchandising knowledge. Such problems are not dis- 
couraging. On the contrary, they make the Hand Arts 
vital and exciting, a challenge to full endeavor instead 
of a mere pastime. 

It does not seem to us that in suggesting that 
craftsmen repeat the same article a number of times 
we are curbing artistic expression or contributing to 
lower standards. For no person can be constantly 
creative. New ideas come only every so often. To 
develop a creative thought some form of mental 
rumination must be gone through, a mental chewing 
of the cud, before the full flower of the idea can 
emerge. What better time for such sub-conscious 
thinking than when hands are busied on a familiar 
task filling a satisfying order, with the mind left free 
to play with ideas for new work. 


The articles shown here are from five widely separated 
rural sections, the pottery from Maine, the wooden salad 
spoons from Vermont, the block print textile from Con- 
necticut, the woven mats from North Carolina, yet the 
colors harmonize and individually and collectively the 
articles show a feeling and sensitivity toward contem- 
porary living requirements. 








The sand-carved and painted glass panel above was designed for the dining salon of the S. S. President Jackson 
by Ada Rasario Cecere and executed, under the artist's supervision, by the Harrington Glass Co., New York. 


A Review of Varying Glass Techniques 


ee appre which undoubtedly began as a 
craft done by skilled craftsmen and their ap- 
prentices in the craftsman’s own workshop, very 
quickly became an industry. The ruins of a glass 
works dating from the Roman occupation of Britain 
have been uncovered near Reading. They extend 


over 100 acres. 


In America, the van Rensellaer patroons estab- 
lished a glass works on their patent near Albany 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. A 
century later there were a number of flourishing 
glass industries in south Jersey, and German-born 
“Baron” Henry William Stiegel was turning out 
beautiful pieces of glass at his Manheim Glass House 
in Pennsylvania. 


Two reasons are at once apparent which account 
for the fact that this ancient handcraft developed 
rapidly into an industry; the constant popular de- 
mand for glass, and the fact that glass-making 
requires special equipment of large size. Glass is not 
something that can be made at home or worked at in 
connection with other crafts. However, the designing 
and making of fine glass and its ornamentation call 
for expert craftsmanship, and hence must be of 
interest to all craftsmen. 


Types of Glass 


The composition of glass is a highly technical sub- 
ject, which cannot be gone into here. The natural 
color of glass made from coarser materials is green. 
Much of the glass made by modern Mexican glass- 
makers is of this type. Clear white glass and the 
brilliant “flint” glass which is selected for etching 
and engraving represent achievements in chemistry. 


There are three distinct methods of handling glass; 
and these form the categories under which objects 
are usually grouped. Glass may be blown, moulded 


or pressed. Each method calls for special skills. The 
glass-blower must be expert with his pipe. His is 
the creative breath which gives form and purpose to 
a globule of molten matter. Naturally, no two blown- 
glass pieces are even identical in shape or size; each 
is an individual piece of craftsmanship and has a 
character of its own. 


“Moulded” glass is the term used for glass which 
has been blown into a mould to give the piece its 
shape or pattern. In this method, the making of the 
mould represents the craftsmanship involved. 


“Pressed” glass, which came into vogue in this 
country soon after the War between the states, 
refers to glass which has been dropped or ladled into 


a mould. 


Many old wooden or metal moulds are interesting 
in design and well worth study. The mould-makers 
were expert wood-carvers, and the value of the glass 
pieces depended on the workmanship of the moulds. 


Detail of the design. 











Modern moulded glass, designed by artist crafts- 
men is being executed by various glass-making firms 
whose products have a deservedly high reputation. 
In fact, modern glass leads a long list of products 
in beauty of design and execution. A few months ago, 
Mr. Hugh Dalton, president of the British Board of 
Trade, speaking to a meeting of British glass-makers 
said: “Something like an industrial revolution has 
taken place in the United States in the last fifteen 
years—a revolution of industrial design. It has made 
many of our exports old-fashioned and less 


acceptable.” 


Decoration 


Glass—blown or moulded—lends itself to decora- 
tion by the craftsman. It may be engraved or etched, 
or enameled. During the seventeenth century, with 
the development of the art of engraving, glass-makers 
began to decorate pieces of fine glass and turned 
out cups and bowls and bottles, some of which are 
now museum pieces and an inspiration to modern 
craftsmen. 


Enameling on glass was developed by German and 
Dutch glass-makers during the same century. This 


form of decoration has always been popular and 
appeals to many modern craftsmen. The enameling 
is done with a brush on the glass, and then the piece 
is fired. Naturally, the paints used must be of in- 
gredients which will fuse at a much lower tempera- 
ture than is required to melt the glass. Glass trays, 
tiles, decanters and toilet bottles, decorated with gay 
color, are being turned out /by many individual 
craftsmen and by co-operative groups all over the 
country. 


Sand Carving on Glass 


This is the process of blasting with fine sand under 
pressure, a design which has been transferred or 
blocked on glass leaving a relieved surface. The 
cuts can be varied. Color can be applied—silver and 
gold solutions of nitrate, metallic leaf. With proper 
lighting, the result is an arresting form of decoration 
in a wall. 


In France, Paule and Max Ingrand have done 
much to stimulate interest in sand-carving on glass. 
Our interest in this striking form of glass decoration 
was roused by Mrs. Ada Rosario Cecere, who is one 


These antique tumblers and flip glasses with enameled decoration are all the work of American craftsmen. 


(Photographs from American Glass by George S. and Helen McKearin) 














of the enthusiastic readers of CRaFT HORIZONS, and a 
painter. Mrs. Cecere, whose husband is a sculptor 
atid who comes from a family of craftsmen, became 
interested in sand-carving on glass several years 
ago. She won a commission to make a sand-carved 
mural for the dining salon of the S. S. President 
Jackson, a photograph of which is shown on Page 8. 
Her design was transferred to the twenty-foot glass 
panel and carved by the Harrington Glass Co., New 
York. 


Mrs. Cecere told us: “Side lighting gives a sculp- 
tural relief quality to any design, no matter how 
low the cut back, and colored lighting will give the 
translucence of the glass tonal qualities of unexpected 
beauty. In my mural for the S. S. President Jackson 
the problem of the lighting coming from behind the 
glass had to be solved. Gun-metal paint, metallic 
leaf and acids were used to make most of the design 
opaque. Only the theme motif was allowed to be 
translucent, and this was shaded in sepia tones.” 


Mrs. Cecere foresees a widening use for this form 
of decorated glass in the buildings of the future— 
in churches, in homes as over-mantels, and on the 
walls of restaurants, hotel lounges and other public 
buildings. 


Stained Glass 


At a time when bombs have destroyed the painted 
glass long the glory of many European churches, it 
is heartening to hear of a little chapel, built by Amer- 


The Little Red School House. Modern American 
stained glass by William H. Burnham, of Boston, Mass. 











ican soldiers on New Guinea with an altar window 
made of the bottoms of beer bottles through which 
which the sun streams in amber light. 


However, American stained glass is not limited 
to beer bottles. It is being made by firms and by 
individual designers who bring to this ancient and 
noble craft the vigor and the scientific knowledge of 
the twentieth century. 


There is much fine, American-made stained glass 
in America; notably that in the East Liberty Pres- 
byterian Church of Pittsburgh, and the windows 
made by John La Farge in which red, blue and 
yellow triumph over the secondary colors. 


Has stained glass a future? We think so. It lends 
itself to the decoration of many buildings besides 
churches. According to Joep Nicolas, a French 
stained-glass artist now working in America: “No- 
body asked for a motor car until one was built and 
was running along the roads. Nobody asks for mod- 
ern stained-glass windows in secular buildings before 
a few of these are in place. They must be shown as 
possibilities.” 


Changing Trends 


Obviously mankind wishes to change. Hence the 
fashions which change from decade to decade in such 
a bewildering manner. Those of us who have had afi 
opportunity to see the current exhibition, Americar 
Glass, Techniques, Past and Present, held at Amer- 
ica House from May 16th to June 16th have had an> 
opportunity to see how the glass of each period im 
our history reflects in its color and form the taste of” 
its day. On one shelf were six lovely bottles, the 
earliest dating back to 1675 from which one ca 
sense the simplicity of life in the late 18th and earl 
19th century. One could fairly see the sanded floors 
and plain wooden tables and chairs of the inns of the 
period. And so on with each epoch developing new 
styles until the highly ornate Victorian period was 
reached. Here the rococo flourished indeed, wi 
strange colors creating an opaque quality in the gla 
which belied its natural tendencies. 


Refreshing indeed is the contrast of the modern) 
glass whose simplicity of form and clarity of expres~ 
sion typifies modern architecture and interior dec- 
oration. In this section one most interesting n 
technique was shown, decorated bent glass by Mau-| 
rice Heaton. Lovely examples of Steuben glass, 
Kensington glass, and Blenko, and sand blasting by 
David Harriton raised the level of modern glass to @ 
high pitch. 


In looking at this exhibition we wondered what the 
American Craftsmen’s Educational Council would 
be showing as modern fifty years from now. What 
will New Yorkers of the year 2000 be thinking of 
what we consider so very modern today? This is 4 
most fascinating topic for speculation and it must 
give a craftsman a real thrill to think that he is not 
only developing new forms for the present, but paving 7 
the way for the future. ' 








Gpsiulional etriall 


How should inspirational material be used by 
designers? In these photographs, we present very 
old and very new interpretations. The first is the use 
of nature forms by the Chinese of many years ago as 
shown in the costumes from the Forbidden City in 
the exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum. The sec- 
ond from an exhibition, again at the Metropolitan, 
American Fashions and Fabrics where designs were 
directly inspired from Museum objects. The Chinese 
design, though perhaps more stylized, seems to us far 
more imaginative and full of quality than the modern 
ones, which though interesting as demonstration of 
technique, lack originality of interpretation. 


On this and the following pages we show the 
adaptation by Chinese artists of three great elements 
of nature—waves, clouds and mountains, into de- 
signs of striking beauty. Though perhaps formalized 
by tradition, the rhythm and balance of pure design 
individualized by imagination, is constantly in evi- 
dence. The four illustrations on this page show devel- 
opments of wave forms. They and those that follow 
are reproduced with the kind permission of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art from their book. Cos- 
tumes from the Forbidden City. We have added this 
book to our Library and would also be glad to order 
it for any of our readers. The price is $1.00. 

















Mountain forms, each with the same three divisions, but with entirely different individual treatment, are shown 
above and below. Note the solid foundation afforded them by the wave forms below each one. 


The photographs on the following page, again shown 
by kind. permission of the Metropolitan Museum, are in 
great contrast to the ones above. The objects shown are 
very old and the designs very new. They were made by 
designers for the Onondaga Silk Company and, show# 
in the exhibition American Fashion and Fabrics, are af 
interesting dramatization of the use of museum pieces a 
inspiration for design. 


ee a facsimile of a painted limestone portrait 


head of Queen Nephretite, of Egypt, who lived about 
1375 B. C., and material inspired by her necklace, 
designed by Fritzi Reckendorf. 









































Above an Egytro-Arabic 14th Century A.D. Manuscript was translated into terms of a 20th Century silk by a 
design by Fritzi Reckendorf. Below an Egyptian Mummy of the 2nd Century A.D. ~ op this design for 


silks in lovely tones of beige by Omar Kiam in collaboration with Henriette Reckendort. 








We are sure this beautiful painting of a Pink Da- 
tura by Mary MacKinnon Johnson will thrill you as 
it did us. 

It was sent at our request to illustrate the follow- 
ing note from Opportunity, Inc.: 


“The Tropical Design Committee of The Society 
of the Four Arts sent invitations to the artists of 
the Community to contribute work-drawings of 
flowers, fruit, and foliage as well as other suitable 
tropical subjects, to be selected for portfolios to 
be kept in the Library of the Society as a new 
body of reference of tropical forms for design 


purposes. 
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WEAVER'S 
PAGE 


Edited by LEA VAN PUYMBROECK MILLER 


Assistant Professor of Design 
University of California, Berkeley 


Synthetic Fibers for Hand Weaving 


V2 was ‘vhen the weaver had first to be a spinner. 
From such natural fibers as cotton, wool, flax, 
jute, hemp, palm, banana, or pineapple, he had to 
select his material, prepare it and spin it into yarn 
before the weaving could begin. Today the chemist 
has opened up a whole new world of synthetic ma- 
terials from varied and unexpected sources—wood 
pulp, cotton linters, coal, petroleum, glass, even 
skimmed milk, cornmeal, soybeans and peanuts. 
These new materials are performing wonders in new 
fields where natural materials could not serve. They 
are being developed to a high degree of perfection 
and are supplying the insistent demands of war. 
Each of these new synthetic materials has certain 
distinctive properties and characteristics. They pos- 
sess a wide range of physical, mechanical and aes- 
thetic properties achieved through varying the 
chemical ingredients, the processing and the coloring. 
Some of them are calendered into films or sheets 
instead of being woven; some are used as coatings 
for fabrics to make them waterproof, fireproof, mold 





Woolen Sample of Saran and Rayon, by Mona Marx. 
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Detail of table mat woven with wood-fiber, jute, pine 
needles and plastic yarn, by Ruth Hall. 


and mildew proof; others are drawn into tubes or 
rods or filaments of unbelievable fineness and 
strength. 

From such fibers, some of them well known in the 
pre-war period and others so new that their names 
are still unfamiliar, are being woven fabrics whose 
superiority in such characteristics as strength, non- 
flammability and resistance to mildew has made them 
of particular value for tents, insect screens, para- 
chutes, glider tow-ropes and tire cords for heavy 
duty army tires. Most of these materials are now on 
allocation for military uses, but after the war they 
will be available for new and exciting uses in everyday 
living. 

Most weavers are already familiar with rayon in 
its various forms. This material has not hitherto 
enjoyed particular favor partly because of its loss of 
tensile strength when wet. Tremendous progress has, 
however, been made in the development of special 
rayon fibers to meet wartime needs; and in the post- 
war period rayon will undoubtedly be one of the most 
versatile yarns by reason of the variety of its colors 
and its glossy and dull textures. 

Nylon, known briefly in the pre-war period for its 
phenomenal success in the hosiery industry, will find 
a multitude of new functions when again released 
for civilian use. 

A new group of vinyl resin fibers manufactured 
under the trade names of Vinyon and Vinyon E has 
the interesting property of unusual elasticity. Unlike 
rayon, it is equally strong wet or dry. It softens at 
a temperature of 150° F. but will have a wide variety 
of uses in fabrics that do not need to be ironed. 

Glass fiber has an exceedingly high tensile strength 
but a low abrasive quality so that only a slight 
rubbing breaks the yarn. Because of its insulating 
and fireproof qualities it is a valuable fabric for use 
in public buildings, theaters and schools. 











Synthetic protein fibers such as the casein fibers 
known by the trade name of Aralac are very success- 
ful as yarns for drapery material and clothing. Casein 
fibers are more satisfactory when blended with rayon. 
Protein fibers derived from soybeans, cornmeal and 
peanuts have been used to some extent as a substitute 
for wool in army clothing and blankets. 


A very interesting fiber is Plexon which is a yarn 
consisting of a central core of cotton, rayon, or 
Fiberglass coated with a number of layers of plastic 
depending upon the desired thickness or strength of 
yarn. 

Another synthetic group, the vinylidene chloride 
fibers manufactured under the trade names Saran, 
Permalon and Velon, has been used with great suc- 
cess industrially in the making of fabrics for hand- 
bags, shoes, screening and upholstery. The most im- 
portant use of these fibers during the war is for insect 
screens in the tropics. 


A few experiments carried on in our classes at the 
University of California have indicated some of the 
possibilities of synthetic fibers for hand weaving. 
Saran monofilament has been used for both warp and 
weft, the clear, transparent colors producing a beau- 
tiful effect. The variety of texture was more inter- 
esting when Saran yarn was combined with cotton 
or rayon in plain or novelty forms. It should be noted, 
however, that when Saran is used as a weft on a 
cotton or rayon warp there is a tendency for the 
yarns to separate because of the slippery and wiry 
quality of the Saran yarn. 








Detail of textile 
woven with Saran, 
raffia, and cotton, 
by Dorothy Durrell. 





In the largest of the accompanying photographs is 
shown a textile woven as a substitute for a reed 
shade or blind. The variety in the spacing of the 
warp produces an interesting pattern and textural 
quality, at the same time permitting some light to 
come through. The undulating line created by the 
Saran filament combined with raffia and cotton adds 
considerably to the pattern. This textile was woven 
in varying shades of green and yellow. 

The section of the table mat illustrated was woven 
with wood fiber as the warp combined with jute and 
pine needles in natural color and Plexon plastic- 
coated yarn in brilliant green. The textural quality 
was achieved through variety in the texture and 
weights of the yarns used and in the grouping of 
warp and weft yarns. 

Other plastic yarns will be reported on as the 
materials become available. The home of the future 
will undoubtedly use many of these synthetic ma- 
terials for draperies, upholstery, furniture both in 
and out of doors, screens, shades, floor coverings, 
tablecloths, shower curtains, bedspreads and other 
decorative purposes. These textiles will be mothproof, 
fadeproof, mildewproof and almost indestructible. 
They will be contemporary in spirit, beautiful in color 
and texture, and adapted to our needs. The designs 
can be simpler, depending less upon pattern and 
more upon the inherent beauty of the material. Here 
is a field in which, once the materials now on military 
allocation are released to him, the hand weaver can 
produce textiles of a beauty and _ serviceability 
hitherto unknown. 
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Edited by RUTH RANDALL 


Head of the Ceramics Department 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


THE QUESTION “What is ‘American’ in art” is asked 
of me constantly. The following article expresses one 
point of view, and I present it to the readers of CRAFT 
Horizons feeling that they too will be as appreciative 
as I of Miss Phillips’ interesting presentation. 

In the place of a Hint in this issue, I suggest that 
our ceramists write to the Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., 
Niagara Falls, New York, for their booklet on ziro- 
conium glazes. It contains much excellent advice on 
opacifacition without tin. 


American Design 


Head of Department of Applied Arts, 
College of Home Economics, 
Syracuse University 


N A RECENT book on South America the evaluation 
of mixed race is made positive by the statement 
that the mestizo is the original, since only the mestizo, 
bound to several traditions, can break with tradition. 
Conflicting ideas harry the person of mixed race, 
he cannot follow each peacefully, he has to think out 
or fight out his own way: an original way. 

Analagous to the mestizos of South America are 
the Americans of the United States. Of mixed races, 
their advantage comes from mixture. So long as their 
crudity, their disaffection for acceptance, their di- 
rectness, their recklessness or their realism keep them 
from developing along a single tradition, they will 
be native and American, original. 

When Adelaide Alsop Robineau, working in the 
early decades of this century, made an eggshell bowl, 
she was proving her technical competence. The idea, 
the technique still belonged to the Chinese she emu- 
lated. When Mrs. Robineau excised the scarabs on 
her Scarab Vase she did something more than sus- 
tain her effort for the 2400 hours which went into its 
making. She carved an Egyptian motif; she kept her- 
self to a single repeated theme until it took on a tex- 
tural quality; she distorted a natural form in so sim- 
ple a shape that it was the distortion of Art Nouveau. 
But essentially she subordinated her motif in scale 
and negated it in large numbers until it became ex- 
quisite surface shadow over a large considered form 
prepared to receive it. 

A lecturer who was her contemporary, in saying 
that the Scarab Vase of 1910 was Mrs. Robineau’s 
greatest piece, added “I wish she had used an Amer- 
ican beetle.” A heckling student said, “A boll-weevil, 
for instance.” If she shared the Egyptian motif with 
American architects who used massive Egyptian 





Scarab Vase 
by Adelaide Alsop 
Robineau. 
Owned by 
Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts. 


forms, the scholarship, the sentiment, the bone labour, 
the restraint and dignity in her very extravagance 
make Adelaide Alsop Robineau part of the answer to 
What is American Design? 

The delicate and ticklish job of carving and recarv- 
ing with precision the scarab on dry porcelain, the 
patience of her crystalline glazes put in the kiln and 
“left to God”—counted fair yield if only a small per- 
centage survived the firing, the carefully modelled 
figures flat in the enveloping pattern of the high fire 
glaze show how prodigal she was of her effort. And it 
was her own effort, not tradition, she leant upon. 
From china painting, from the Chinese, from Europe, 
but mainly she was American from experiment and 
work. 

Another very different potter is extravagant, too. 
He relies upon his own skill. He begins where others 
end. The common denominator of Arthur Baggs and 
Adelaide Robineau is Emerson’s essay on Self- 
reliance. The famous cookie jar and the Scarab Vase 
have individuality in common. 

If Mrs. Robineau built pieces to receive her carved 
or crystalline surfaces, his rise from the wheel. Arthur 
Baggs can take a folk-form, a country stock-in-trade, 
and by no design other than that clear form re- 
sulting from master-throwing—one form for the body, 
one for the handles, one for the lid, one for the handle 
on top the lid—can throw a piece, assemble it, glaze 
it in such a way that it is extravagant, crude and 
homely, but achieves a unity no more intellectual 
piece can surpass: a unity so all one that stoneware 
looks like a fluid round; something so easily impos- 
sible it makes everything more coldly calculated 
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seem impossible. This, too, is American design. 


Similar to Mr. Baggs’ work in color, in simplicity, 
in unity, stoneware too, but independent in treatment 
and in effect is the pottery of the Scheiers. The circle 
is a perfect form, carrying its own opposition, turn- 
ing upon itself. Like the proverbial spoke put in the 
wheel, by its perfection it invites interference. The 
decorated bands of the Scheiers’ pottery—grooved, 
incised, or plastic—far from breaking the movement 
of the three-dimensional pot in the expected way, go 
it one better. The tempo is faster; the rhythm is the 
steady broken jolt of a mechanism, a dancer in a 
series of pirouettes. The figures leave the circular 
basic form quiet and firm by contrast, yet there is a 
combining unity. 


Edward Winter’s enamels, and Richard V. Smith’s 
porcelains are as different from each other as they 
are from the work of Mrs. Robineau, Mr. Baggs, the 
Scheiers. These in turn are but samplings from Amer- 
ican design. 


What Mr. Winter and Mr. Smith have in common 
is that they have both chosen to make art ceramics 
out of commercial ceramic material. Mr. Winter uses 
materials in common with stoves and refrigerators, 
Mr. Smith uses commercial body and commercial 
glazes. There is American subtlety in both. Mr. Win- 
ter uses motifs from nature and 19th century valen- 
tines and comes out contemporary and abstract. And 
Mr. Smith with Yankee reticence deliberately puts the 
best part of his glaze on the underside of his pot. 
Without losing tactile values, they both bid more for 
the visual advantage: Mr. Winter by his melding, for 
example, and Mr. Smith by simple devices like the 
crepey effect of dark sprayed on light glaze. More- 
over, this visual emphasis is shared in peculiar ways 
by the other artists herein discussed. 


Cookie Jar by Arthur F. Baggs, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





Covered Jar, black and white glazed porcelain, by 
Richard V. Smith, Skaneateles, New York. 


(Photograph by Huntiey Syracuse Camera Club) 


These artists among many others are American, 
part of American design. Geneologically they are 
American. Artistically they are American by the qual- 
ity of the diverse elements which they have reconciled. 


Pottery by the Scheiers, University of New Hampshire. 
































Woodworker's 
Page 


Edited by VIRGIL POLING 
Director of the Student Workshop, 
Dartmouth College 


— READERS have suggested that this page should 
give some good, salty advice on using hand tools. 
A specific suggestion was the woodworkers’ plane. At 
the risk of boring a few experienced craftsmen, skilled 
in the use of hand planes, I offer the following: 


First of all; know your tool, and know when and 
where to use it. 


The block plane is to be used with one hand. It is 
useful for planing small pieces, especially ends, bevels, 
etc. It is well adapted for planing irregular shapes, 
such as the hulls of small boats. 


The smooth plane (No. 3 or No. 4) is perhaps the 

most useful plane, and is used for smoothing large 
surfaces, planing ends of large boards, etc. No. 3 is my 
choice of the two sizes. 


The Jack plane is an all-round plane. It is adapted 
to all work, though not always the best. If you are a 
one plane man, this is the proper size to have. It can 
be used for surfacing large areas and can be used 
equally for jointing when the lengths are not too great 


The jointing plane, though more specialized than 

any of the above, is one of the most necessary. With 

it good joints can be achieved when two or more 
; boards are to be glued together. 


The Rabbet plane and moulding plane are the most 
| highly specialized of all hand planes and are used 
| only for cutting special shapes such as picture frame 
. stock, furniture moulding, etc. 


The old-time cabinet maker usually had a set of 
about sixty moulding planes, each one made from 
beech wood and fitted with a hand-forged iron, 
shaped for making a special moulding. My own col- 
lection of moulding planes numbers 157 and no two 
are alike. Modern combination planes, such as the 
Stanley 55, uses the same frame for all blades and 
are less expensive and even more efficient than the 
old wood models. Blanks can be purchased or made 
for the cutting blades and special shapes ground to 
fit the wil! of the user. 
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Antique Planes. 



























Modern Planes and Their Proper Use. 

Top of Page Planing end grain with block plane. It is 
necessary to plane from both ends of the wood when 
planing end grain to avoid splitting the edge as the 
plane finishes the stroke. Top /eff Planing end grain 
with No. 3 smooth plane. Bottom left Stanley 55 
Moulding Plane. Large and small Rabbet wg Bottom 


right Block, smooth, jack, and jointing plane. 











ETAL WIDER 


Edited by WILLIAM E. BRIGHAM 
460 Rochambeau Avenue, 
Providence, Rhode Island 


HOUGH SOMEWHAT in the dark as to who may 

constitute our reader-workers, there have been 
several suggestions that we give some hints on tech- 
nical matters, tools, materials or substitute metals 
to be had at this time. 


Metal Substitutes 

On consulting one of the largest gold and silver re- 
fining and processing companies in this country, | 
was informed that when brass, copper and the baser 
metals were taken from the commercial jewelry firms 
for war materials they turned to silver and the lower 
carat golds with keen delight, although they could 
only be had in limited quantities. Silver-gilt or silver 
with an electroplating of gold is also quite widely 
used. Incidentally, if one has a quantity of scrap 
silver it will help in the filling of one’s order for new 
metal if the scrap is sent to a refining company. 

Has anyone thought of using scraps of thin sheet 
iron or steel cut in flower, leaf or even geometric 
forms, modeled and chared, polished, and then lac- 
quered to keep from rusting. Some of the old time 
craftsmen competed favorably with the goldsmiths in 
their iron and steel pieces. 

Watch the Department Store ads too. Often, alumi- 
num cookie sheets in fairly good size are attainable, 
and at reasonable prices. 

Although we are asked by the government to save 
and turn in our tin cans, it is certainly permissible to 
keep out a few, those with the best and most unusual! 
shapes. Many possibilities for their use can be found 
without too much cutting or distortion, if a sense of 
proportion and design fitness is maintained. First, 
spray or paint the can with red sanding primer, then 
use quick drying enamel paints. Many forms, from 
traditional patterns to the modern, are possible. When 
combined with celloglass, stunning lamps and electric 
fixtures are possible. All done with paint, a soldering 
iron and soft solder. The accompanying illustration 
may be found both amusing and interesting. 


Tools 

It is possible to adapt tools to our use even if they 
are not necessarily made for our particular kind of 
work. Often these can be found in pawn shops or 
second-hand shops. For instance, an old flat iron, 
usualy found in the cellar, makes a fine flat die if 
you do not have a steel one. Be sure all dents and 
scratches are removed from the surface before use 
to avoid marking work. 
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If your dentist will let you have them, old dental 
tools are good for chasing, punches and scribers. 

An ordinary hard twist-drill brace with a small 
iron hook in the chuck, silver or gold wire looped in 
it, and the two ends in a vise will make different 
kinds of twist wires to surround settings, etc. 

In the drawings, several home-made tools are 
shown. One somewhat difficult to describe might be 
called a drag chisel for making square or rectangular 
objects or shaping square sharp corners. 

A good clamp or vise to hold a ring while working 
or setting stones is made from a chair leg, an old one, 
of course. 

Carter-pins, one side or leg bent up a little to slip 
over two pieces of work, make nice little clamps to 
hold pieces together while soldering. If softened by 
the flame, they may be used again by bending the 
legs together. 


A Few Other Suggestions 

A most useful and convenient gadget, a turn-table 
soldering stand, can be made as follows: 

Solder one end of a 1” piece of scrap, brass or 
copper pipe on to the center of a 4” or 5” square of 
sheet metal. This can be done with soft solder. Take 
a round bar, steel or iron, that will just fit into the 
pipe. Make it %” longer than the pipe. File one end 
round, the other with shoulder to act as rivet stub. 

Drill a hole in the center of an 8” or 10” disk of 
sheet iron which will be of a smaller diameter than 
the end of the filed rod. Rivet rod in hole, having 
rounded point on the end of the rod which will be 
at the bottom of the pipe. Place an asbestos pad on 
the disk and your soldering stand is made and will 
enable you to get heat all around your work without 
disturbing the loose, or to-be-soldered, pieces. 

Iron wire screening 1/8” or 1/16” mesh makes a 
good soldering block if placed on asbestos or char- 
coal. The heat goes through and helps to save the 
burning of more delicate parts as sometimes happens 
when flame is reflected from a flat surface block. 

Quite a few workers use a lead block for dapping or 
shaping leaf and flower forms or spoon bowls. In do- 
ing this, watch out for lead dust or small particles ad- 
hering to your work, for if this happens when anneal- 
ing or soldering the lead will burn in and leave a black 
spot, or will even go through if the metal is quite thin. 


Interesting use of tin cans transformed into 
objects of real use. 




















Though, in a sense, not a tool, a most helpful con- 
trivance is a straight-sided pyrex receptacle with 
cover of about two-quart capacity. In this, put one 
quarter-pound of powdered boric acid and one quart 
of denatured alcohol. Stir solution well each time 
before using, dipping the cleaned silver to be soldered 
immediately. Place pieces on the soldering block, 
touch flame and burn off alcohol. This saves time 
from extra cleaning, as silver does not oxidize so 
readily under the flame. Gold may be treated in the 
same way. I have not tried copper or brass but see 
no reason why it might not have the same effect. 
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Most workers are familliar with yellow ocher or 
powdered rouge mixed with water brushed on previ- 
ously-soldered parts of work when more soldering is 
to be done to prevent the first solderings from open- 
ing up or dropping off. If one uses two or three grades 
of solders—hard, medium and easy, in successive sol- 
dering—much of the rouge and ocher painting may be 
omitted. 

These are a few results of my personal experience. 
I am sure many of you have had other experiments 
succeed. Won’t you send these in to use in this page 
and so share your findings with others? 
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Interesting page of drawings by Mr. Brigham showing 
how to fashion tools from material fou 


in the home. 
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Woopnstocx Woo LIES 
x8 ts t Pedigreed Angoras 
Me wll Wooosrock, New Yorx 


by EDITH A. ROBERTS 


HREE YEARS ago we started raising Angora rabbits, 

having read about them in the very first issue 
of Crart Horizons, even before our magazine had a 
name. Abbie, Becky and Canny started the “Wood- 
stock Woolies” family. Abbie and Becky are still 
with us, mothering and grandmothering many fam- 
ilies a year and giving us their beautiful wool. Canny 
has gone to his reward! 


After the first year and a half we were convinced 
we liked Angoras. So we built a good house for them, 
one room of which is feed-room and plucking-room, 
with a stove in it for our comfort, not for the rabbits. 
The rabbits would live in outdoor hutches all win- 
ter, just so they are dry and not drafty, but we can’t 
see ourselves breaking through snow drifts in sub- 
zero weather to feed, water and clean hutches. (Nor, 
says my husband, getting water down the neck in 
rainy weather.) Our winter house will hold thirty 
senior rabbits and twenty to thirty young ones in 





Edith A. Roberts spinning angora wool by the 
suspended spindle method. 
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colony pens. When summer comes we can overflow 
to outdoor hutches. We still plan to average a herd 
of fifty rabbits. Right now we have forty-four; last 
summer we had seventy. We sold a lot last fall for 
breeding-stock. 


Angora rabbits have proven the answer for us, who 
live in the country where we raise our fruit and vege- 
tables, chickens and eggs and work at crafts, and 
need to supplement our income from these sources. 
But don’t let anyone think Angoras are no work. 
They are a lot of work, but compared with other 
farm labor or with handicraft for that matter, they 
pay a fair return for the time spent caring for them. 
Although right now I am not doing any of the rab- 
bit chores exxcept to help with plucking, I did take 
entire care of them for two months last winter. I had 
not had any experience in taking care of animals and 
I’m no longer young, but I found the work interest- 
ing and not too hard and I thoroughly enjoyed my 
bunnies, and I still had time for my craft work. 


We pluck our first and second grade wool and send 
about half of our crop to the Federation of American 
Angora Breeders. First grade plucked wool now 
brings $11 a pound. But I like to use the wool my- 
self and so send part away to be spun. Indirectly 
through the American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Coun- 
cil I found some one to spin for me on shares. 


I also spin some of it myself by a primitive method, 
the suspended. spindle. I do not recommend this 
method if one wants to do a lot of spinning, but 
unlike the spinning-wheel the spindle takes up no 
more room than knitting-needles and I take it along 
when other people take their knitting. I am surprised 
at how quickly I spin two or three ounces of yarn, 
which compares favorably with the wool I have spun 
for me by an expert. And hand-spun yarn from 
plucked wool will not shed. 


I also spin the third and fourth grade, which is the 
short wool and the matted wool. I have to card the 
latter and then spin it into a thicker, knobby yarn. 
I dye this and use it for weaving. This yarn is just as 
soft as the first grade and makes a very interesting 
texture when used with a sheep’s wool warp. I have 
even used the fifth grade, which is the dirty wool 
(there shouldn’t be much of this if the rabbits are 
properly housed) by washing, dyeing and carding it 
and then spinning it. I also plan to use some of this 
to make a batt for a warm comfortter. 


If it were not for loyalty to the Federation, which 
is most helpful, I would use all the wool myself. But 
when we were beginners and faced many problems 4 
letter to the Federation president always brought 4 
prompt reply. The Federation is working to build up 
the industry to the point where it can successfully 
meet foreign competition after the war. As the de- 
mand for Angora wool far exceeds the supply we feel 
it only fair to send at least a part of our wool to the 
Federation. 
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This photograph demonstrates the method of plucking 
wool, a process which the rabbit seems to take with calm. 


The Fly Shuttle Attacked 


(Editor's Note: When Mr. Heartz sent us his article 
for the February issue on the use of the Fly Shuttle, 
he warned us it was a controversial subject. His 
prophecy has come true. We are glad to publish parts 
of a letter giving the other side of the shuttle subject.) 

The February, 1945 issue came in due course and 
I enjoyed it too, except the article by Mr. Heartz on 
Fly-shuttle weaving, which I read with considerable 
apprehension. I take this opportunity of sending you 
some of my ideas and convictions on this most im- 
portant matter. 

While there may be a field for fly-shuttle weaving 
in modern economics and while what Mr. Heartz 
says about it may be all true, fly-shuttle weaving is 
NOT hand weaving and should not be called such. 
A great deal has been done to injure hand weavers by 
allowing the state of confusion to continue in the 
public mind. In the last century, the introduction of 
fly-shuttle looms killed the art and craft of hand 
weaving and if the people who should know do not 
take a firm stand in the matter, hand weavers might 
just as well forget about weaving and turn to some- 
thing else for a living. I do not say this out of mere 
blindness to modern conditions, nor of envy, but sim- 
ply because the cloth woven on a fly-shuttle loom is 
not the same as that woven on a hand loom. Mr. 


Heartz’s argument about metal spinning and hand 
raised pieces does not hold water because a piece 
spun on a lathe is never confused with a hand raised 
piece for it bears in itself the characteristics of its 
making. Similarly, a hand woven piece has certain 
characteristics which are inherent in it and for which 
those people desiring hand woven things are prepared 
to pay. When people are told that a fly-shuttle woven 
piece is hand woven and the price asked is compar- 
able to that asked for real hand weaving they are 
deceived and cheated. 

Of course, I know that a fly-shuttle operator can 
turn out more yardage than a hand weaver in the 
same given time, but to use a fly-shuttle on such a 
narrow loom as that illustrated by Mr. Heartz seems 
foolish and useless as any good hand weaver can 
turn out as much on a narrow loom like that and do 
so with much less effort. Fy-shuttle weaving is a job 
of work and few want to engage in it as an occupation. 

Authorities such as Mrs. Mary Meigs Atwater and 
Mr. Luther Hooper support my thesis. It would seem 
to me that any organization which attempts to fur- 
ther good art and skillled craftsmanship should take 
time out to decide on what its attitude is to be with 
regard to doubtful practices. Marjorre Hit, B.A., 


29 Gorge Road, Victoria, British Columbia. 
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THE CRAFTSMAN 


by DOROTHY GILES 


w= AMERICA moves out of doors at the ap- 
proach of summer a new, extensive and stim- 
ulating field is opened to the craftsman. To make a 
garden, a patio, a terrace or an angle of lawn livable 
requires a number of things from chairs to barbeque 
equipment, all of which are more attractive and 
better suited to an out-of-doors setting if they are 
handmade and original in design. Nature never re- 
peats herself exactly. She goes in for interesting 
irregularities. Factory-made garden furniture and 
ornaments, turned out by hundreds according to 
stereotyped patterns can never compete with the 
things of livable use and beauty made by skilled 
craftsmen. 


Here, then, is a steady and ever widening market 
for woodworkers, potters, basketweavers and metal 
workers. 


Let us consider some of the opportunities which the 
garden offers. A space out of doors, to be livable, 
requires some sort of boundary. This may be a hedge 
of living green. If the hedge is recessed at intervals 
and an interesting piece of garden pottery or a 
statue is placed in each recess, the boundary be- 
comes more decorative. A brick wall may have a 
wrought iron railing or grille on top which gives more 
privacy as well as beauty. Decorative iron fences 
were made by American craftsmen a century ago, 
and many of these have escaped the scrap pile. The 
grape-vine motif was one of the most popular; but 
there is a wrought iron fence in front of an old house 
in New Orleans which was inspired by a row of corn 
stalks with proud tassels and ripe ears—a truly 
American design. 

Wrought iron gates to be set in a wall offer op- 
portunities for individual design. 

The garden fences of Salem, Mass., are deservedly 
famous. Many of these wooden fences are noble in 
proportion and rich in decorative value with their 
carved gate posts. They were made by the ship car- 
penters to be a worthy accompaniment of the Mc- 
Intire doorways and mantels which adorned the 
homes of Saiem’s sea captains and merchants. 


And speaking of gates and gate posts, those which 
guard the entrance to Westover on the James River 
are part of the heritage of American craftsmen. 
There is a legend that the eagles on William Byrd's 
gates were the inspiration for the eagle on our 
national coat of arms. 


Garden ornaments of stone, bronze or lead to stand 
alone or beside a bird bath or fountain offer innu- 
merable opportunities for original designs. Even a 
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faucet set in a wall with an attachment for a garden 
hose may be decorative. There is one in a cloister in 
Majorca—a lead cock. This vigorous, primitive piece 
of metal work was made by a village craftsman and 
has served many generations. 

Ornamental tiles may be set in a wall around a 
shallow fountain or a basin, as one sees them in 
many patios in southern Spain and Mexico. 

Sundials to be set on walls, or on pedestals, 
weather vanes which are simple and striking in de- 
sign—as well as meaningful—are things for the 
craftsman to consider. 

A garden calls for baskets of many sorts, sizes 
and uses. In one Connecticut garden stands an urn- 7 
shaped reed basket, five feet high. It was bought in 
El Paso, Texas, the work of Mexican craftsmen, 
and cost less than $3.00. The basket is not only 
highly decorative as a garden ornament, but it pro- 
vides a convenient receptacle for dead flowers. 


Americans not only sun-bathe and play out of 
doors, they have begun to eat out of doors, too. 
Wooden trays which are light and large enough to 7 
be of use, wooden bowls, platters and plates are in 
increasing demand. So are earthenware casseroles in © 
which food may be cooked and served. And tea and 
coffee services of pottery in simple forms and 
pleasing colors. 

Generations of craftsmen in the southern high- 
lands have made iron toasting forks with horn han- 
dies, for their own homes where cooking was still 
done over an open fire. These and similar utensils 
are now in demand for use at outdoor fireplaces. 


The universal rule for objects for use in a garden § 
is that they shall be designed honestly for the out- 
doors. This country offers such a wide range of cli- 7 
mate, American craftsmen are not limited to a 7 
certain type of garden furnishing. They can make 
things for use in camps in the North Woods, for 
cabanas on the hot beaches, for prim New England 
gardens and for the patios of adobe houses in the 
Southwest. 





























Garden Vase of rose-colored cement by Gaetarro 


Cecere. 


Opposite: Antique metal weather vane, an interesti 
example of American Folk Art. 


(Courtesy Keystone View Com 


Ornamental fence guarding a Louisiana garden. 
(Courtesy Keystone View Co.) 

















































OF THE EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE 
COUNCILS AND OF THE AFFILIATED GROUPS 


NEWS FROM THE AMERICAN CRAFTS- 
MEN'S EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 


In the last issue we promised our readers a full 
account of the School for American Craftsmen. This 
we have decided to postpone until the August issue 
when we shall devote real space to an account of the 
many interesting features being developed. At present 
all we shall report is that at last almost all the equip- 
ment ordered has been received and is being installed, 
that many lovely things to be used in training are 
being planned for, and that the student body is 
beginning to take shape. 


Exhibitions 


Much energy has gone into all this which does 
not appear on the surface but which is inevitable 
in a new undertaking. This being the case, there has 
been no time for other activities except our current 
exhibitions which have been most successful. The one 
of Hooked Rugs drew crowds every day in the most 
unexpected and exciting manner. The exhibition was 
chronological and started with examples of Coptic 
Hooking of the Fifth and Sixth centuries, loaned by 
the Metropolitan Museum. This is the first hooking 
known. We followed with excellent samples of Early 
American antique rugs of the late 18th century and 
with ones representative of the various eras of the 
19th century to our own very modern rugs. In all, 
about 20 rugs were shown. 



























On March 8th, women again proved that, when 
pressed, they can really hurry. Our exhibition of 
Canadian Handicraft, “Hands Across the Border,” 
was scheduled to open at 4 o’clock with a tea in 
honor of Consul General of Canada and Mrs. Scully 
and Consul Miss. 

At 2:30, Mrs. O. D. Vaughan of Toronto, chair- 
man of the development committee, Miss Welles, 
president of the Spinners and Weavers Guild of On- 
tario, both of whom had come down with the exhibi- 
tion, Mrs. Van Iderstein, chairman of the American 
section of the Canadian American Committee on 
Inter-Relations (which were co-sponsors of the Ex- 
hibition with the Educational Council) and the entire 
America House staff were on hand. But where was 
the exhibition? Still packed in nine big cases down- 
stairs. There it had been since 1 o’clock, when it had 
at last arrived. But not a string could be untied until 
the U. S. Customs man arrived. At 2:35, three un- 
concerned gentlemen walked in, nodded their heads, 
shuffled papers and cut the seals! At 4, we had every- 
thing in place, flowers in vases, labels tacked up and 
rather fixed smiles with which to meet our guests, who 
were just coming in the door. 

The tea was a great success, and so was the exhibi- 
tion which lasted until March 28th. 


We wish we had space to discuss each piece. Per- 
haps the illustration will do it for us and make visual 
the high quality of the work shown. We are more 
than grateful to the Canadian Handicraft Guild 
(Toronto) which made the exhibition possible. 

More peaceful was the April exhibition, and of 
quite a different character. The space in the gallery 
was devoted to birds of all kinds, shapes and sizes. 
A lovely ebony crow lay on a seeming bed of snow. 
Ducks swam, red birds flew, cocks crowed; all be- 
cause some artist craftsman loved to create our feath- 
ered friends. The exhibition was designed for pleasure 
only, and in this it was eminently successful. 


The current exhibition, American Glass, is of the — 


greatest interest. With the help of Mr. George L. 
McKearin about 125 examples of Free Blown, Mold 


and Pressed glass have been assembled, beautifully — 


exhibited and interestingly edited. We feel it is among 


one of the best exhibitions we have ever had and we © 


are glad to have it complement the subject of this 
issue of Crart Horizons. 

For the summer months, we hope to have an ex- 
hibition called “The Future of Craftsmanship,” which 
will open approximately June 15th. 


Detail showing silver, pewter, vores A and pottery — 


from the Exhibition of Canadian Handicraft at America 


House. 
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AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN'S 
COOPERATIVE COUNCIL,.INC. NOTES 


Dividends 


A special meeting of the Directors of the Cooper- 
ative Council was held on April 3rd. At this meeting, 
the Treasurer presented the annual financial state- 
ment which showed a profit, not a large one but an 
encouraging one, from America House operations. 
This is the first time this has occurred. The Directors 
therefore announced a five per cent dividend be pair 
on all shares of stock in accordance with Section 2 
Article 5 of the By-Laws. This was distributed in 
April. It is hoped that profit, as well as payment of 
interest from operations, will increase steadily and 
that in future years a real distribution to groups will 
be made. 

The Directors discussed the possibility of an an- 
nual two-day Stockholders’ Meeting such as has 
been held in the past three years and decided, with 
regret, that with travel and hotel reservation con- 
ditions so difficult it should be abandoned for this 
year. 


Woodstock Guild Affiliates 


We welcome another group to our growing family 
with the greatest pleasure, The Woodstock Guild. 
Woodstock lies on the west bank of the Hudson 
River in lovely mountain country, the beauty of 
which must inspire its members to high achievement. 
This account of their activities speaks for itself. 


Woodstock Guild of Craftsmen 
Woodstock, New York 


THE Woopstock GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN was organ- 
ized in 1940, and has held a Holiday Fair before 
Christmas and a Summer Shop every year since. The 
success of each event is shown by practically doubling 
the receipts of each preceding year. 


The standard and variety of the work shows im- 
provement each year and altogether growth has been 
Steady and encouraging. 


In this fifth year of their existence the Guild goes 
into permanent quarters through the generosity of 
one of its most active members who has made it 
possible for the Guild to acquire a two hundred-year- 
old house in the heart of this picturesque village. 
Here the Guild will put its roots into the ground and 
aspire to a higher place in the crafts of the country. 


From the beginning the educational value of such 
an organization was recognized and stressed by its 
founders, and instructive lectures on the arts and 
crafts as well as interesting exhibitions have been 
held annually. This year they have engaged an ex- 
Perienced artist and teacher, Miss Beatrice Gazzolo, 
to direct their Educational Department and to teach 
Design and Colour. Miss Gazzolo studied under 
Vaclav Vytlacil and Jean Charlot and taught at the 
Florence Cane School of Art and at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 








Hooked 
executed in 
Hooked Rugs at America House. 


«5 designed by Alexander Crane, and 
nnecticut. Shown in the Exhibition of 


There will be several classes in the crafts under 
experienced teachers as well as short courses in some 
of the less involved skills; these together with lectures 
and exhibitions will make up a most attractive 
summer program. 


Craft Horizons 


HIS ISSUE is devoted to glass, a medium of 

expression which is little used by the crafts- 
men of this country. It has vast possibilities for 
the future and we hope some of these pages 
may bear fruit in the years to come. 

The front cover is a Rose Bowl, designed by 
Robert Gruen, and made by the Gunderson 
Glass Works. The photograph is reproduced 
through the courtesy of Sweden House. 

The back cover is a cock carved by the jack 
knife of Schimmel, the Pennsylvania Dutchman 
who is so well known to the collectors of Amer- 
icana. It was loaned to the exhibition, “BIRDS, 
Old and Modern Interpretations” held at 
America House in April by Mrs. J. Watson 
Webb. 

We thank those of our readers who sent 
out the Broadsides enclosed with the last issue 
to friends. The response to that appeal and to 
a general mailing has been most gratifying. 
Though still short of our goal of 8,000 sub- 
scribers, we are well on our way. We will appre- 
ciate any further help you can give us in getting 
subscribers. 

With our growth comes added responsibility, 
and an Editorial Board is in the process of 
being formed. To date, it consists of Mrs. Sam- 
uel S. Duryee, Miss Dorothy Giles and Mrs. 
Vanderbilt Webb. 

Our yearly subscription rate remains un- 
changed at $1.00 a year. However, in view of 
mounting costs, we feel obliged to increase, with 
this issue, the cost of single copies to 35c a copy. 
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Activities of Affiliated Groups 


The Catskill Arts & Crafts Guild are indeed for- 
tunate for they have within their community a cul- 
tural center, an American Gothic (Hudson River 
Bracketed) house which belongs to the local Board 
of Education. The Board has made many repairs 
but the Guild is restoring it. They tell us: 


Education and Exhibitions Predominate in 
the News 


Many requests are received at America House 
asking for information on ctaft courses. Were all our 
correspondents readers of this issue, their inquiries 
would cease. Just read of the opportunities for edu- 
cation which abound in this news from the Southern 
Highland Handicraft Guild. 


“There are also important stirrings of educational projects 
in our southern handicraft world this summer when three 
members of the Guild are offering handicraft and recreational 
courses varied enough to appeal to those seeking instruction 


for school or camp use or ‘just for fun.’ 


“The Penland School of Handicrafts, Penland, N. C. will 
again open its summer session in June and continue through 
August. They offer a large selection of handicrafts taught in- 
formally by experienced instructors in a truly mountain at- 
mosphere with a fine summer climate where vacation and 
study can be combined to suit individual needs. 


“For those who wish to specialize in folk dances, songs and 
games the John C. Campbell Folk School, Brasstown, N. C. 
will conduct two short courses of three weeks each starting in 
June. Again the emphasis is on informal teaching with perfec- 
tion of technique, as well as lots of fun, the goal of these ex- 
perienced folk dance teachers. 


“In Gatlinburg, Tenn. the University of Tennessee of 
Knoxville, Tenn. will hold its summer school in handicrafts 
and recreation at the Pi Beta Phi Settlement School. Both non- 
credit courses and courses for three hours credit for college 
degrees will be given. The six weeks course will start on June 
llth. Gatlinburg is a tourist town adjacent to the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park. Information about all these 
activities will be sent upon application to the addresses given. 


“In September the Guild will hold an Institute for their 
members with refresher courses in handicrafts and lectures on 
subjects related to crafts and the merchandising of crafts. 
This will be held at Penland and will last a week with the 
semi-annual Guild meeting at the end.” 


Our ears pricked with interest when we read the 
following from the Hampshire Hills Handicraft Asso- 
ciation, and we wished we could hear more details 
of their educational set-up. The subject is a vital one 
to us all. 


“Mr. Frank Allen, State Supervisor of Vocational Art Edu- 
cation, who gave an interesting and profitable talk on the 
importance of developing original designs for Craft work at 
the annual meeting, has also been conducting a class in color 
and design for some 18 members of our association, many of 
them craft teachers. It has been an inspiring course and bound 
to react on the various Craft classes and eventually on the 
work in the Shop. 


“We have been very fortunate in the teachers secured for 
the different Craft classes and we feel that the educational 
set-up which we are getting will stand us in good stead to 
start at once with rehabilitation work when disabled soldiers 
return.” 
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“If you know the beauties of spring in the 
Catskill Mountains, you know that the Catskill 
Arts and Craft Guild is thrilled by its environ- 
ment. This ‘thrill’ is taking a very practical tum 
at present preparatory to a more aesthetic tum 
later. We are bringing to completion the first floor 
of our cultural center. Here, classes will soon 
begin and all day Friday painting ‘bouts’ occur, 
But first comes a thorough spring cleaning. Our 
classes in the past four years have been taught by 
professionals generally members of the A.A.P.L. 
such as Mrs. Fairchild, Mr. Frank Gervasi, Mr. 
Howard Nostrand and Mr. Werner Drewes. Our 
membership includes many New York artists who 
come to our mountains for rest and inspiration. 
These people include painters, ceramic artists, 
sculptors, woodcarvers, weavers and fashion 
designers.” 


In addition to this constructive work, the Catskill 
Guild members have taken time off for visits to their 
neighbors, the Saugerties Guild and Kransee’s 
Craftsmen at Fish Creek. They have worked for 
the U.S.O. and Russian War Relief and contributed 
to the A.A.P.L. overseas project. Their report ends 
with two pleasant paragraphs: 


“We are proud to be identified with America 
House and to have had several lines of craft work 
accepted by their Board of Judges. 


“While our local members have scaled no artis- 
tic heights, yet our eyes are more discerning, our 
fingers are more efficient, our horizons widened 
and our ability to enjoy increased.” 


Not to be outdone in offering Educational oppor- 
tunities along craft lines, the Connecticut State 
Dept. of Education has appointed Kenneth Lundy, 
now at the State Teachers’ College in New Britain, 
to promote Handcraft throughout the state. Courses 
have already been started in crafts. the teachers for 
these being drawn from the Society’s membership. 
Block printing, stenciling, wood working, rug hook- 
ing and jewelry are at present being given in @ 
course at Rockville and at New Britain. Special 
emphasis is being placed on the adaptation of designs 
to these crafts. These courses are being given for 
teacher’s credit if desired, which is found to be an 
added inducement to many grade school teachers. 
At the end of the course, there will be a small ex- 
hibition in one of the local stores with a lecture given 
on craft. It is hoped this will stimulate further in- 
terest in craft and a continuance of the course or af 
introduction to other crafts. 
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The Society of Connecticut Craftsmen is in the 
midst of a publicity campaign to increase the mem- 
bership in order to continue its work. Residents of 
other states may be members and the dues are $3.00 
a year. New members are especially needed at this 
time as sO many projects are under way in the field 
of education. 


In addition, a committee of six, composed of mem- 
bers from the Society and from the Department of 
Education, meets once a month to review the craft 
situation in the state. This committee will make sug- 
gestions that either the Department of Education or 
the Society will carry out. It is hoped that other 
craft societies within the state will meet with this 
group and that mutual benefit will be derived 
thereby. 


The Connecticut Society wishes especially to have 
its members take notice of the spring sale at Sage 
Allen’s in Hartford, which will take place from the 
23rd through the 26th of May. All wishing to send 
objects to the Sale will please send them to arrive 
before the 19th of May to Mrs. Kapteyn, c/o Sage 
Allen, Main Street, Hartford, Connecticut. Mem- 
bership in the Society is solicited, and is not confined 
to residents of the State. Craftsmen membership 
dues are $3.00 annually. 





Exhibition of religious art staged by 
* Oregon eramic Studio. 


Exhibitions are in great part education and obvi- 
ously our groups are quite conscious of this fact, for 
many of them have done some outstanding work 
along these lines in the past few months. One of the 
most interesting was an Exhibition of Religious Art 
by the Oregon Ceramic Studio, described as follows: 


‘The Oregon Ceramic Studio has just closed an Exhibi- 
tion of Religious Art which featured hand made liturgical 
arts, altar furnishings, sculptures and weavings of a religious 
nature. Portland churches loaned liberally of hand wrought 
silver and gold objects for the altar, hand embroidered vest- 
ments and altar cloths in traditional patterns. Stained glass 
windows designed and executed by a Portland craftsman were 
Placed in the studio windows and gave a chapel-like atmos- 
phere to the exhibition gallery. Individual Portland craftsmen 
also loaned objects of art, designed for use in churches or for 
Private devotions. Among these were a marquetry triptych, 


hand bound books, sculptures in stone, plaster, and ceramic, 
and crucifixes in a variety of materials. An impressive bronze 
Pieta by Alfeo Faggi was loaned by the Seattle Art Museum 
and an early French sculpture in limestone of the Virgin by 
the Portland Art Museum. 


“The exhibit is a part of the program of exhibitions pre- 
sented by the Oregon Ceramic Studio and designed to stimu- 
late craft work in this area. Each exhibition is planned to 
throw a new light on some aspect of the craftsman’s field and 
to open up its possibilities to the craft worker. The present 
exhibition was collected with the idea of bringing together 
both ancient and modern works to show the breadth and 
depth of ecclesiastical art and in the hope, also, that crafts- 
men might find in it signposts toward a future religious art 
in which artist and architect might work together on unified 
settings which would lead the mind to contemplation and 
which might embody new concepts of religion. 


“A handwoven hanging for a chapel wall, designed in this 
spirit and made available to the Studio, gave the impetus for 
the exhibition. The hanging, designed and executed by Flor- 
ence G. Crocker and Anna B. Crocker has a simple cross 
motif which is in keeping with the non-sectarian nature of 
the chapel for which it was designed. Its colors, greatly 
softened reds and greens, enhance the brick wall on which it 
hung. The weavers worked closely with the architect on the 
space and color problems involved. 


“The exhibition has been well attended and has attracted 
considerable attention among artists, architects, the clergy and 
the general public.” 


The New York Society of Craftsmen is working 
for and with service men along exhibition lines but we 
will let them tell you this in their own words. 


“The New York Society of Craftsmen is cooperating with 
the YMCA in sponsoring an Arts and Crafts Exhibition for 
Service men and women. Cash prizes are being given in ten 
different classifications. We are to be honored by having the 
awards given out at the dinner preceding our annual meeting, 
which will be held at Sloane House. Guests at the dinner will 
be the prize winners and Officials of the YMCA.” 


Word of other work with veterans comes from 
Opportunity Inc., who report their pleasure at re- 
ceiving requests to help with the Occupational Ther- 
apy work of some of the larger military hospitals in 
Florida. The Southern Highland Handicraft Guild 
reports a few returned veterans have taken advan- 
tage of handicraft training in the various centers and 
that they hope to enlarge the scope of this service. 
In spite of some skeptics, craftsmen are proving the 
hand arts have a real place in the war! 


Unless one has seen the beauty of the shell flowers 
of Opportunity Inc. in their own southern setting, it 
is hard to realize how lovely they can be. We wish we 
had been at the Everglades Club in Palm Beach at 
the Shell Flower Show held on St. Valentine’s Day. 
Not only the shell flowers and trees were shown, but 
also the new hats, made from the native straws and 
palmettos, the beach hats and baskets. These were 
modeled during lunch by charming girls who wore 
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costumes designed to match the hats. No wonder the 
public were delighted. 


An exhibition which opens May 7th of work by 
Mrs. Foster Stearns, a medalist of the Boston So- 
ciety of Arts and Crafts, who has often exhibited 
in Boston, sounds most fascinating and instructive. 
Here is the advance notice of it sent us from the 
League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts. 


“The League announces as one of the most important of 
its early season activities, an exhibition of needlework by one 
of its members, Mrs. Foster Stearns, to be shown in the fine 
galleries of the State Library in Concord, N. H., beginning 
Monday, May 7th, and continuing through the month of May. 
Mrs. Stearns calls her exhibit ‘Lines in Motion, or a collection 
of needlework illustrating a method of design.’ The patterns 
are based on the seven primitive nature motifs, and she has 
collected pictures illustrating her points which will be grouped 
around the pieces in order to show their origin clearly. They 
are very simple: the straight line, the wavy line or meander, 
the curve or two half circles in S form, and the spiral. These 
seven motifs can be traced in infinite variety and combina- 
tions down through the centuries, from the earliest forms in 
prehistoric decoration, picture writing, alphabets, to our own 
day. and can be said to be at the root of all design, just as the 
notes of the scale are the root of all music. It is interesting 
to note how clearly they are shown in our early American 
design or “folk art,” as well as in the most elaborate composi- 
tions of ancient architects and craftsmen. The motifs are fully 
illustrated in Flinders Petrie’s book, ‘Decorative Patterns of 
the Ancient World,’ and are also the basis of Adolf Best- 
Maugard’s ‘Method for Creative Design.’” 


Another exhibition announced for May 11th and 
rath by the Hampshire Hills Handicraft Association 
is of some of the excellent work produced in Craft 
classes that have been carried on during the fall and 
winter. Braided and hooked rugs, painted trays, 
woodcarving and original designs will be displayed. 
Demonstrators will show how the different Crafts 
are done. At the same time the Shop will feature as 
many seasonable gifts as possible. Smith College 
Commencement occurs on May 13th. The dates for 
our special sale and educational exhibit were selected 
to coincide with this event. This ought to boost our 
finances as well as provide good publicity. 


With ali these activities going on, groups must 
function as organizations or their enterprises would 
fall by the wayside. Much of this news is of interest. 
This bit from the Southern Highland Handicraft 
Guild certainly gives much food for thought. 


“The Southern Highland Handicraft Guild has held two 
meetings of importance in the last few months. At the annual 
meeting which was held in March at Montreat, N. C. another 
milestone was passed when the Guild incorporated as a non- 
profit organization.” 


At this meeting, a change of Presidents was re- 
ported, Miss Winogene Redding retiring and Mr. 
Edward L. Dupuy, Jr., taking her place. The Guild 
Shop, Allanstand, located in Asheville, N. C., reported 
a year of record-breaking sales. 


Old Man Winter staged a rough winter for groups 
in the Northern states, but the Hampshire Hills 
Handicraft Association writes cheerfully in spite of it: 


“Considering bad weather, shortage of help and materials, 
the Hampshire Hills Handicraft Association has had a good 
winter. At our annual meeting in February it was voted to 
join the Massachusetts Arts & Crafts organization, and a 
council member to attend State meetings was appointed. Re- 
ports of work accomplished in 1944 showed a steady advance 


over previous years.” 


Nevertheless, they must envy somewhat Oppor- 
tunity Inc. which describes its winter activities as 
follows: 


“Opportunity Inc. had a successful winter. Sometimes we 
feel as if the back of our shop was a freight depot and the 
front the Grand Central Station, so kind are our customers.” 


The Minute Man Crafts are more middle-of-the- 
road and have chosen April 24-25-26 for their Spring 
Fair to be held at the Original Thread and Needle 
Shop on Boylston Street in Boston. This sale will be 
large; over 5500 items will be on display with many 
unusual pieces, among them ones in lucite plastic. 
presented to the public. 


Minute Man Crafts, as well as Hampshire Hills, 
both speak of the newly-formed Associated Handi- 
craft Groups of Massachusetts, which will hold a 
council meeting April 11th. We hope to hear more 
of this association and its activities in a further issue. 


The New York Society reports a large and en- 
thusiastic audience for a lecture in February by Mr. 
Morris Crawford, well-known authority on textiles, 
who contributed to the issue of CRaFr Horizons. 
The members thought it was one of the most inspir- 
ing evenings in a most successful year’s program. 


We would like to close this News From Our Groups 
on a high note of enthusiasm sent us by the New 
Hampshire League. 


“The time has come in New Hampshire to think again of 
the opening of the summer shops and to plan for the Crafts- 
man’s August State Fair. Last year we were wondering if 
there would be enough material to keep all our shelves and 
counters well stocked. Material was beginning to be scarce. 
We were in the third year of war that seemed likely to be a 
long one. It looked as though 1944 might be the League’s 
worst year. But as things turned out, it was the League’s most 
prosperous one. Ingenuity saved the day. If the lumber com- 
panies could not sell to us, sheds and lofts were ransacked 
and long-treasured boards came to light. If birch could not 
be found, white maple was substituted. If linen thread was 
unobtainable, ramie came into use. If yardage burlap was 
out of the question, good conditioned sacks were sorted out, 
washed, and later blossomed as rugs. The craftsmen, working 
with salvage material, lived up to their reputation. Now, with 
the dread word “Frozen” appearing everywhere and material 
even more scarce than before, we are beginning to wonder if 
we can do it again. And to tell you the exact truth, we believe 
we can. It takes more than a war and a shortage of material 
to discourage the New Hampshire craftsmen.” 
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A Cordial Invitation 
To Our Readers... 


CRAFT 
HORIZONS 


35¢ per copy 
$1.00 a year 





As a reader of CRAFT HORIZONS, 
you know the manifold pleasures 

it brings, and how useful its 

unique services are to you. 


You are now invited to share your 
appreciation of the Hand Arts with an 
artistic friend, by sending him or 

her a Gift Subscription, taking 
advantage of this money- 

saving Special Offer: 


We will send a year of CRAFT 
HORIZONS (all four issues) beginning 
at once, for only $1 (which is 30% be- 
low the regular retail price of 35¢ per 
copy). In addition, we will announce 
the gift in your name by letter to the 


recipient. 


To an artist, an artisan, a craftsman, or a teacher of the arts, no more appro- 

priate gift could be bestowed—CRAFT HORIZONS’ wide variety of contributors, 

subjects and features; its lavish illustrations, its devotion to publication of all of the underlying 

principles of beauty, design and good techniques so necessary to the production of good work, 
make each issue an indispensable informative handbook of craftsmanship. 


Simply fill in the coupon at the right, and mail 
it to us with your check or dollar bill today. 
We will do the rest. 


R.S.V.P. > 


CRAFT HORIZONS: Published by 
American Craftsmen's Cooperative Council, Inc. 
485 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 


CRAFT HORIZONS 
485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
American Craftsmen's Cooperative Council, Inc. 


Please send a one-year gift subscription to CRAFT HORIZONS 
(4 issues) 
Ties culltheenell RENAN IEE: AI 6 TT isha aa 


Address er en a 


City and State —____ 
Enclosed is payment of $1. Please announce the gift as sent by 











My Name___— 














DELVINGS 


CHAPPER VII 


M°x oF what we have written in the last two 
chapters may seem far removed from the field 
of craftsmanship. In addition, it is involved and hard 
to follow; so that we wish, even if in doing so we 
repeat ourselves, again to state certain fundamental 
truths; truths which may be said by some in one way 
and by some in another, but which must never be lost 
sight of by all who deal in the arts. 

The basic thing to remember is the need for funda- 
mental order in all form created by man. In the 
measure of our attainment of order we will approach 
the desired end of beauty. The purpose of Delvings 
in Design is to show some of those steps which, if 
followed, will help towards the achievement of these 
ends. 

The word “decoration” is a dangerous one for the 
craftsman. Decoration is not an addition to an ob- 
ject but a vital part of it, and must be considered in 
the initial planning. You cannot achieve a good 
product by super-imposing decoration on a funda- 
mentally bad base. This might be forgiven in a birth- 
day cake which is eaten up at once, but it cannot be 
forgiven in a work of art which endures. 

A rule to follow in designing is to simplify, not to 
make additions. However, man being what he is, we 
are not eternally satisfied with complete simplicity. 
The paintings of Modriani, which have been shown 
at the Museum of Modern Art this spring, are an 
attempt to simplify art to an organic, basic order. 
They are of great interest; to some they may give 
very deep pleasure. But they cannot satisfy us all 
forever. We want more subtle colors, more representa- 
tion in design. Our problem, then, is to give to our 
work the additions we crave and still maintain the 
basic principles involved. To help you achieve this 
end, we continue with our synopsis of Denman Ross’ 
Theory of Pure Design. 

In our last chapter, we presented the Order of Har- 
mony in positions, directions, distances and intervals. 
In this chapter we continue with the Order of Balance. 

We start with certain statements or definitions. 

Directions balance when they are opposite, and 
equal distances balance on the point from which the 
directions are taken. 

Two directions also balance when, taken from any 
point, they diverge at equal angles from any axis, 
either vertically, horizontally or diagonally. 

Equal distances balance in directions which diverge 
equally from a given axis. An actual axis, or the 
sense of one, must be present, though it will only be 
the vertical axis which will be imagined when not 
drawn. 

Perfect verticality or horizontality in relations will 
express stability and balance, whereas if no sense of 
an axis exists the sense of stability will be lost. 

These many considerations lead to a definition of 
symmetry, by which is meant opposite directions and 
positions in equal amounts on either side of a vertical 
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IN DESIGN 


axis. Or, to put it even more briefly, symmetry is right 
and left balance on a vertical axis. Such balance is 
obvious and felt by everybody, whereas other forms 
of balance are comparatively obscure. The central 
vertical axis of the whole composition should pre- 
dominate in symmetrical balances. 

An interesting point to remember is that, in a com- 
position, all points of interest should lie within a 
visual angle of thirty degrees. Within this range, all 
unsymmetrical positions will act as equal attractions 
unless a center of equilibrium can be established. The 
best way to do this is through a symmetrical en- 
closure or frame which centers the composition. The 
decision of the point at which this center should be 
depends largely on visual sensitiveness. Reasoned 
principles based on such factors as tensions or pulls 
or balances may be effective aids, but the eye will 
remain the last arbiter. 

This illustration shows several attractions lying 
well within the field of vision. The point of central 
equilibrium is obvious and is enhanced by the sym- 
metrical framing. The balance thus achieved would 
be lost if the position of the frame were moved, and 
what might be also called a Harmony of Positions 
would be lost. 
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The force of the symmetrical enclosure should be 
sufficient to overpower any suggestion of movement 
which may lie in the attractions it encloses, as these 
two diagrams demonstrate. 
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Book Reviews 


Our Book of this Issue is 
AMERICAN GLASS — by George L. and Helen 
McKearin 
Published by Crown Publishers. Price 

It was chosen so as to complement our exhibition 
“American Glass” and the special emphasis we are 
placing on glass in this issue. It is, however, a 
most fascinating book, a regular mine of informa- 
tion as to the history of American glass, the ways 
of making it, and the great figures who have con- 
tributed to its development in this country. Profusely 
illustrated with 2,000 photographs and 1,000 draw- 
ings by James L. McCreery, it is lovely to glance 
through as well as to study. Anyone interested in 
glass or in the history of American Arts should have 
this book in his library. 


Metalworking 


In line with our policy of adding old as well as 
new books to our library, we are glad to review an 
excellent book on metal working we have recently 
purchased. It is “Jewelry & Enameling” by Greta 
Pack, published by D. VanNostrand, price $2.00. 
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The book is 35 pages long with excellent illustrations 
and of real help to anyone looking for technical in- 
formation or advice on jewelry-making and design 
processes. We recommend it highly. 


Our First Library Gift 


We had a most pleasant surprise the other day. A 
large package in the mail which, when opened, proved 
to be a portfolio of 12 original designs in black and 
white made by the Syracuse Daubers and called 
“Something Different.” The portfolio had been sent 
us by Mrs. Ruth Randall of the Syracuse University, 
editor of our Ceramics Page. The designs are both 
charming and interesting, the technique used is ex- 
cellent and we believe many would be interested in 
seeing them. 

Perhaps this will be the first of many gifts to our 
library! 





BOOKS ON THE CRAFTS 


Selling at an Unprecedented 
Rate—a Real, American Leather 
working Text for Beginners 


APPLIED LEATHERCRAFT— Groneman 


Best in the field. More than 130 photographs of how to 
make simple equipment and step-by-step procedures in the cut- 
ting, joining, and finishing of 50 attractive projects—including 
a section on making Boy Scout accessories. Based entirely on 
American taste and modern methods developed in the Amer- 
ican school shop. A complete section on designs as applied to 
each project. Cloth, $2.75. 


Ask for our complete craftbooks cir- 
cular — covers more than 70 titles 


The MANUAL ARTS PRESS, Peoria 3. Illinois 





ESTABLISHED 1888 


| Pe Irish Linen Yarns... How Atuadall; 
HAND LOOM WEAVING gor PLEASURE ana: PROFIT 


Send toc. for Samples-Literature 


HUGHES FAWCETT, Inc. 


Hand Loom Weaving “Dept. il 








LINEN YARNS 


* 

WARP «4 FILLING 
s 
COTTON 
RUG ROVING 
* 

OTHER YARNS 
As Available 


115 FRANKLIN STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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WANTED || POTTERY GLAZES 


Craft workers in block printing and 


stenciling, rug hooking and other VELLUM MATT 


crafts. . 

A small workshop at Barnstable, Cape MATT 
Cod, Massachusetts is being started for the 

summer months. ENAMEL 

For further information, please write to: CRYSTALLINE 


ALEXANDER CRANE 


Cheshire, Connecticut CRACKLE 











SPECIAL LOW-FIRE 











UNDERGLAZE COLORS 


Cc R A F T S M E N AND TRANSPARENT GLAZES 


Who Seek a Market for Their Wares 
CLAY BODIES AND SUPPLIES 


If you are making or can make distinctive craft ar- 


ticles, if you have “flair” and skill and knowledge of 
sound design and want to apply this skill and knowledge 
Co 
rakente Kor 


constructively and profitably—write for my plan. 
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L. D. c/o CRAFT HORIZONS 
Order from Dept. R 


485 Madison Ave. New York 22, N. Y. B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO.., INC. 
45-47 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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One of the greater satisfactions to come 
from our war work is the knowledge 
that LILY PRODUCTS are perhaps in a 
measure helping to heal the nerves and 
minds of certain casualties of this war. 


LILY HAND WEAVING YARNS 













LILY MILLS COMPANY 
DEPT. C. SHELBY, NORTH CAROLINA 
Please send samples, prices and 
a copy of your latest booklet, ‘Practical 


The Army Needs Medical Technicians Wears pref 
eaving Suggestions. 


One of the most valuable contribu- 











{ 
tions made by Wacs with the Med- . Signed 
ical Department is the return to ; 
health and self-confidence she ' Street 
makes possible for wounded and : 
disabled soldiers by occupational s City State 





therapy. 
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